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Tue Province of Mongolia has re- 
solved to declare its independence in| 
the event of the other Chinese provinces | 
declaring fora Republic. Russia, whose | 
mouth is open (no doubt from astonish- | 
ment), is said to be urging Mongolia on | 
no account to waver in its decision. 


Professor Caupecott, of King’s 
College, writes to The Spectator to 
suggest that we shall placate Germany | 
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“The function of the Church,” says 
Mr. Lioyp GeorGg, “is not to engage 
in party brawls.” @. When is a 
Chureh not a Church? A. When it 
is a Tabernacle, of course. 

The inhabitant of Canada who in- 
scribed an address to the Duke of 


CoNNAUGHT on a grain of wheat is, we 


understand, now expecting to be made 
a Peer, this being the fate which has 
befallen Sir THomas CarMICHAEL, who, 
we are told, “has written on centi- 


A mosquito census, we are told, has 
just been completed at Georgetown, 
British Guiana. According to our 
information, however, it has not been 
done very thoroughly, neither the 
names nor the addresses of the insects 
being taken. ek 


In the same issue of The Daily Mail 








| the telephone system to the Post Office 


by giving her half of Australia. But 
there is no pleasing some people. The | 7 ' 
proposal has not only annoyed Australia, | A mysterious rise in the consumption 
but has caused further ill-feeling in| of water in Shoeburyness is puzzling 
Germany, as the Professor only pro-/|the local authorities. Is it not possible 
poses to give her the worse half, that many of the inhabitants, as the 

*.* | result of a New Year resolve, may have 
There is a growing belief, says The | been taking a bath ? 


pedes and spiders.” 








as that which contains a record of the 
fact that 2,215 works of fiction were 
| published in the United Kingdom last 


| year appears a paragraph headed :— 


“ Novet Facrory AccIpENT.”’ 
We had for some time past suspected 
the existence of a workshop for this 
mechanical industry. 


Black and White, it is announced, 
is to pass out of existence as an inde- 
pendent paper. Had it lived till Feb- 





Law Journal, that the —- - — 
Government will not} % 

take the necessary 
steps to fill the vacancy 
on the Bench created 
by the death of Mr. 
Justice GRANTHAM. 
Our information is to 
the contrary. We 
understand that the| 
appointment is to be} 
conferred on a Trade! 
Union official to whom | 
all actions affecting 
Trade Unions will be 
assigned. 





“ If you depended for | 
the defence of our) 
shores upon mere elo- | wie AP ei ge og rie pe 

, , ; ’ ufter repeate ; 
ers Si als to the | neunt he hie toee talent to lhests defect ‘On, THERE YOU A 
patriotism and the hu- | yy oxce aND SET THE MOUSE-TRAP, WILL you ?” 
manity of the people,’ 


ee ae 






>» Cnie ryes from underneath car, where Sor 


——Yruary next our con- 
4i'',) | temporary would have 
, | | attained its majority. 
(| |it. We are glad, how- 

ever, to learn that 
) |another world awaits 

| it. It is to be incor- 


| Now it is going to join 
|}; | porated in The Sphere. 











All British. 
| From a circular:— 
“The first directors are 
Mr. Jacques Hiibscher and 
Mr. Francois Joseph Kung, 
and the business will be 
under the general manage- 
,|ment of Mr. Leopold Marx, 
with Mr. Ove von Klenau and 
Mr. Maurice Brunschwig.” 


It will hardly come as 
&@ surprise to you to 


RE, JOHN! CoME 
a . hear that the name of 








said Mr. Luoyp Georg, as reported by} Lizard Peak, which is one of the 
The Daily News, “ you could not build | highest mountains in Colorado, has | 
or maintain a navy of Chinese junkets | suddenly fallen into the canyon at its 
in this country.” Nor even an army of|base. It is supposed to have become 
Welsh rabbits. , , dizzy from looking down from such a 
> | height. et 
The careless handling of parcels by . 
the Post Office continues to be dis-| The vexed question as to whether the 
cussed, and now that a lady has|Northerners are a more hardy race 
written to The Daily Mail to say that |}than the Southerners is now to be put 
a large pincushion doll has reached her|to a practical test. The old noisy 
with its head off the matter will no! motor-omnibuses which the Londoners 
doubt receive serious attention. |have been unable to endure have been 
+,* sold to a syndicate which intends to 
In connection with the transfer of |let them loose in Lancashire towns. 


we are given to understand that it is) Dr. Cuatmers Mircnett, in his 
harder for a telephone-opera‘or to be a} third lecture on “The Childhood of 
civil servant than for those following | Animals” at the Royal Institution, 
any other calling. explained, inter alia, the reason for a 
ag |leopard’s spots. It seems that, after 

The L.C.C. park-keepers are agitating | all, they are not there in order that a 
for trousers. If their demands are not; marksman may choose his spot and 


this company is The 
British Commercial Company. 





Expert Critics. 


Inspired by the brilliant example of 
Mr. ArtHur Puinuirs, who has _in- 
vited two hundred tramps to criticise 
his performance in The Great Gay 
Road, Messrs. Berr AND Norwarp, the 
well-known railway refreshment-room 
caterers, have asked five hundred 
sandwichmen to inspect their new and 
renovated stock for the coming year. 





‘Plain Tales from the Hills.” 


‘*Spend a season in Ootacamund and you 
will never live to regret your little adventure,” 


But it can’t be as fatal as that. 





‘‘Owing to the flooding in the streets of 
Maidstone and Tonbridge the Christmas trade 
was considerably hampered.” — Western Mail. 
For a moment we thought of putting 
the last word in italics, but we have 
decided that the joke may safely be 





granted they may join forces with the;shoot, and then, if he hits another, 
Suffragettes. | assert that-that was the one he aimed at. 


left to creak for itself. 
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THE WINTER OF OUR CONTENT. 


[Lines suggested by an inspection of railway-posters apparently por- | 


traying the preseut attractions of our English holiday resorts, ] 


Wnuo wails of Winter? Let him view 
The prints on this suburban platform, 
And he will notice lots and lots 
Depicting native Beauty-Spots 
Ablaze, beneath a torrid blue, 
With weather fit to melt a Rajah’s fat form. 


Yours are these scenes, O British Isle, 
The fabled land of fogs and blizzards ; 
There year-long summer never fails 
(if we may trust the posters’ tales) 
But lures us with her archest smile 
To come and toast our hibernating gizzards. 


See where by Weymouth’s golden sand 
(Ah, happy babes that in it wallow !) 
Smart women, gowned in gauzy wear, 
As fits the present balmy air, 
Imbibe the music of the band, 
With parasols to intercept Apollo. 


At this unlikely time of year 
Mark yonder boy—a speaking omen 
Of health and appetite in store 
At Swanage of the sunny shore— 
“T feel,” he says,”’ so jolly here,” 
Laying his hand upon his young abdomen, 


Behold, along the silvery wave, 
(The sun above it, hot and shiny), 
Gay yachts are dancing out of Ryde, 
Just as they did at Summertide, 
And little Southsea trippers lave 
Their paddling tootsies in the tepid briny. 


Again: permit your glance to fall 
On Winchester’s historic scenery. 
Where are the leaves of yester-May ? 
Has the deciduous elm, I say, 
Mislaid his foliage ? Not at all; 
He still preserves a rare perennial greenery. 


Ave you for 70 in the shade? 
You ‘ll catch the season in its prime at 
Dovercourt, where the sexes mix 
In the warm surf; or you may fix 
A tryst amid some beechen glade 
In Felixstowe’s superbly tropic climate. 


Kven the Underground provides 
Visions of raiment light and airy ; 
Here (in the picture) man and wile, 
Leading the simple outdoor life, 
Sketchily clad in nature’s hides, 
Enjoy a second June in January. 


Why hustle, then, to alien seas, 
To Monte Carlo or Mentone, 
When here (unless the posters lie) 
You have a perfect home-supply 
Where you may bask all day at ease 
Or gambol softly like a Summer coney ? 


Why seek the Nile’s exotic bowers 
When here you get the same idea, 
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THE HOLIDAY JAUNT. 


We discussed the matter this way and that for some 
time, and eventually we decided that we would go to 
London together and then split up into two separate 
parties for theatrical purposes. 

It came about in this way. Everybody knows that, 
unless you go to London at least once and see a perform- 
ance, holidays don’t count. When school begins again 
you must have something, even if it’s only a circus, to put 
up against Enid or Thelma or Bridget, when they tell 
you about their excitements. The best thing is a real 
theatre, so we settled that we would go to a real theatre 
on some convenient afternoon. 

Mother suggested Peter Pan as being both old and 
new; but.Helen said, “* No—nothing would induce her to 
see Peter Pan again when there were so many other 
things that she hadn’t seen. Rosie, however, said that 
| Peter Pan fulfilled all her ideals, and she must see it 
again. Then Peggy was called in to arbitrate. She at 
once declared for something with swords and battles. 
“ But,” said Rosie, “ you fight every day '""—which is true, 
for Peggy has a soldier's soul and a scout’s uniform in 
which she ‘conducts crusades of extraordinary virulence 
against a dusky and remote people~called ‘“ Sasarens.” 
They perish by millions every day in the more distant parts 





fore, is all for swords—which, as everybody knows, are 
sometimes called “skime-tars”—and for fights against 
desperate odds. She declared immovably for a play of that 
sort. 
take Rosie and a friend to Peter Pan, while I, with Helen 
and Peggy, affronted the full-blooded delights of The Three 
Musketeers. . Thus it happens that I can say nothing about 
Peter Pan, but must confine myself to Dumas. 


Helen’s toes touched the floor of the compartment: she is 
growing up. Rosie’s legs frankly dangled, and those of 
Peggy, who is the shortest person in the world, projected 
stumpily into the air beyond the edge of her seat. I own 
I have a particular fancy for that sort of leg. It com- 
bines plumpness with stiffness to the extreme point of 
attractiveness. 

Well, we drove through London to our place of luncheon, 
and on the way we counted soldiers and policemen on either 
side of the taxi. Helen was ahead for a long time with 
thirteen, but Peggy finally romped home near the Buck- 
jingham Palace Road with a numerous detachment of 
Guards. “Twenty thousand,” said Peggy—*I win’’; and, 

though Helen entered a protest, there was really no getting 
;out of it. Soldiers are soldiers, even when a lot of them 
jare marching together, and, besides, they had officers with 
| 
| 
| 
| 





them, and it is one of the rules of the game that an officer on 
foot counts two, while an ofticer on horseback counts three. 
We lunched in a restaurant above a glorious and gigantic 
shop where everything in the whole world can be bought. 
| There were ices. Need I say more to indicate the excellence 
|and luxury of the lunch? But it was noticed that lemonade 
j after ices tastes quite warm. This was considered regret- 
itable. The management should see to it. . 
After lunch there was one false start. Peggy was swept 
| off obliviously under the maternal wing in a taxi bound for 
Peter Pan, but was restored, flustered and indignant, after 
a minute or two, during which Helen and I, who had not 


| seen her departure, went from panic to panic through all 


Zephyrs the same, the same old sky on vast and busy departments of the shop. With her, 


(Unless, once more, the posters lie) — 
A leisure-land of lotus-flowers 
As good as any on a dayahbeeah ? O. S. 





thus recaptured, we reached the New Prince’s Theatre, a 
glittering palace of white and gold, only a quarter of an 
hour too soon. We got to our places, we doubled up my 


of the garden, but are constantly renewed. Peggy, there-* 


Eventually, therefore, we settled that mother should’ 


In the train to London there were no great adventures.., 
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Urchin (to messenger-boy waiting in queue for doors to open for sale). ‘‘ Wor on, "Erp! MIND YER GETS ’EM WIV RIBBONS.” 








overcoat and set it on a seat, and on its top we perched 
Peggy, whose legs projected more plumply and stiffly 
than ever. As the later arrivals brushed past them 
on their way to their seats these legs sprang back again 
like springs to their straight extension, and there, when 
the row was filled, they finally remained, stumpy and 
triumphant. 

At last the music ceased and the curtain went up. 
Heavens! what a succession of emotions! Before we knew 
what had happened d’Artagnan, fresh from Gascony, had 
three duels on his hands, and Anne of Austria had given 
the Duke of Buckingham the fatal diamond buttons. The 
scene changed, and the swords flew out, and d’Artagnan 
was engaged with Athos, who with his left hand made a 
gallant fight. Presto! the Cardinal's guards arrive—seven 
of them—to arrest the duellists. "Tis a scurvy trick, and 
d’Artagnan joins the three Musketeers in their resistance. 
More swords flash out, and in a moment the four are 
fighting the seven. It is a fearful tussle, but odds are 
nothing to three Musketeers and a Gascon. Down go the 


| Seven one after another like nine-pins, in every sort of 


attitude, and the four remain standing, flushed and vic- 
torious. But Peggy had observed one of the prostrate 
Cardinalians. He, though a stout and sturdy man, had 
been repeatedly thrust through, and was now extended 
on his back. As the victors advanced to the footlights she 
felt she must warn them: “ Look out for that one,” she 
cried, “He’s not dead. I can see him breathing "— 








and, indeed, the warrior’s chest was rising and falling 
with a vigour indicative of anything but death. 

After this you might suppose that we had exhausted our | 
excitement. Not a bit of it. There were dreadful and | 
memorable fights yet to come, and Milady had yet to set | 
her snares, and the majestic shade of Bowdler was not 
absent from the scene. 

It was a grand afternoon, and we didn’t fear to match 
our Musketeers against their Peter when we all went home | 
in the train together. | 





“Mr. Pitta as Cassius sustained a hand part excellently well and was 
at his best in the first act when inciting Benters to exalt himself.” 
Times of India, 
We all know the fatal issue, and how it ended in Casar’s 
remark, “ Et tu, Benters?”’ 








Member of Irish firm (dictating to typist): “We must | 
request you to read our letter of the 30th ult. as if it had | 
never been written.” 





Persian Echoes. 


(By an ex-member of the Omar Khdyydm Club.) 
There once was a party called SHusTEr, 
Who crowed at the Russ like a rooster; 

When they said, ‘ We are sick 
Of this doodle-doo trick,” 
He replied, ‘‘ I shall stop when I choose ter.” 


































































| the only other editor 





| a bob.” 


| and the Corona y Cor- 
| onas burned red, light- 
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IS IT WORTH IT? 

(An exercise in the convivial and 
expansive manner of the Editor of 
“The English Review.’) 

WE were out for the Big Stuff; that 
is to say, we were dining with the| 
richest editor in London. 

‘‘ Keep on having more of this perfect | 
old brandy,” he had said, and such an 


| invitation in such a house is not to be 


disregarded. | 
All the interesting men were there— | 
Dan and Welby and Squire and Sparkes. 
It was like The Three Musketeers. 
On hearing our host whistle thrice 
—one blast for an advertiser, two for 
an American, and three for an editor— 
and realising that I was — - 


‘“‘ How do you spell it?’’ he asked at 
length. 

“gE,” I said. 

“Oh!” he replied, “I hadn’t given you 
credit for that. I was thinking of AL.” 

We both roared. 

“And what about Queer Street?” 
he asked. 

Not many men can pierce the dia- 
lectical defence of the ablest man in 
London, but I am one. “ We shall not 


be in Queer Street,” I replied. ‘“ We 
shall pay our way.” 
He looked at me in alarm. ‘“ But 


you said you spelt it LE,” he gasped 
at last. “ You can’t have it both ways. 


| Not LE and a dividend too.” 


He laughed. He loves a good thing. friends as The Evening Riposte, I am 


so quick—was instant. ‘ We have the 
stuff,” I said laconically. 

They all gasped again. Who was I? 
they seemed to be asking. Who was this 
capable confident youth who had no 
fears on the edge of such a revolution, | 
watching a half-crown magazine come 
down to a shilling in the year 1912 | 
without a qualm! | 

“And what stuff, may I ask?” said | 
Squire. Squire is an American, one of 
the greatest men across the herring- 
pond, as he has amusingly called it. 

“The best,” I said. ‘Translations 
from the Russian pessimists.” 

«“ Ah!” they exclaimed. 

“The Tramp Poet.” 

“No!” they mur- 








present, I flung my 
napkin under the chair 
and hurried to his side, | 
nervously pinching my | 
Corona y Corona on the | 
way to see if I really| 
was awake or asleep | 
to be so _ honoured. 
After pouring out 
another glass of the 
finest old brandy in 
Modern Athens I 
blurted out the great 
news for which I felt 
him to be waiting. 
“We're chucking the 
half-crown ; hencefor- 
ward we 're going to be 





For a while he didn’t 
seem to hear, while the 
port and the old brandy 
went round the table! 


ing up in fitful spasms ——- 
the powerful intellectual brows of Dan 
and Welby, Squire and Sparkes. I felt 
a glow within me to think that I made 
one of such a company: all men of the 
world, resourceful, cynical, rich, and 
capable of mixing such excellent port 
and such distinguished old brandy. 

Then my magnificent host roused 
himself. ‘A bob,” hesaid. “ Not The 
Great Adult Review ?” 

“What other could it be, if J talk 
about it?” I asked. 

The riposte hit him. He is not used 
to such independence in his guests. He | 
was thinking hard, I could see, for his 
eyes were shut. It is an infallible sign. | 

“ And what's your little game ? 

“ Principle,” I said. 

“ Principal’s not interest,” he replied | 
instantly. 

I was back on him in a flash: 
“Principle is the only thing we are 
interested in.” | 











MORE TRADE SECRETS. 


Manager (examining bottle of lemon squash—chemically produced). “You ‘VE FOR- with Mrs. Grundv. 
|GOTTEN TO PUT THE ACCIDENTAL PIP IN THIS BOTTLE, WILLIAM. BE MORE : 
CAREFUL IN FUTURE.” 


mured ecstatically. ° 

“ Tmitations of Nret- 
ZSCHE.” 

* Splendid!” 
cried, 

“ All the young Zo- 
las.” 

They were overjoyed. 

“Plays and music- 


halls by myself,” I add- 


they 





ed, and the triumph | 
was complete. 

“In short, the big 
stuff,” they remarked 
in chorus. 

“ Yes,”’ said I, “the 
big, big stuff. Nothing 
that can possibly make 
any reader comfort- 
able.” 

“That’s the way,” | 
said Welby. “And Mrs. 
Grundy be i 

“Yes, we have done 














Our patron saint is 
)Mrs. Gummidge.” 





“We can,” I said, “if other people 
can’t.” 

“Have some more of this really 
admirable old brandy,” was his only 
answer. 

I pledged him, and he whistled up 
the others. “Now, boys,” he said, 
“here's a lark. The kid here’’—I am 
such a child, you know; just a mass of 


| bright and brainy keenness—“ the kid 
|here wants to know what chance his 
|Great Adult 


Review has at a bob. 
Dan, what do you say?” 

Dan steadily poured out a glass of 
the remarkable old brandy and sipped 
it like the superb mondain he is. 

“Depends on the stuff,” he said at 
last. The most capable man in Lon- 
don, some have called him. 

Our host beamed. He knew his Dan 
would not let him down. “There!” he 
said to me triumphantly. 

My retort—I am known by my 





“And all,” said Dan, “for a bob?” 

‘“« All,” I said. 

“ Nett?” 

“ Nett,” I said. 

“ Pass that very curious old brandy,” 
Dan cried. ‘I want to propose the 
health of the most courageous and 
inspired editor in London.” 

Our host looked a little glum but he | 
drank it. 

“ And success,” Dan added, “to the | 
new bob’s worth.” 

“Well,” said our magnificent host, | 
“ T’ll drink that too ;,but I should have | 
more confidence if the thing was to be | 
only a farthing. ‘The Biggest Stuff 
for the Smallest Coin ’—think what an 
ad. that would make!” 

And so with a farewell glass of the 
amazing old brandy we parted, each to 
the conquest of his world, or, as the 
French would say, “chacun a la 
conquéte de son monde.” 
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THE ART OF THE THEATRE. | on tiesey: thenw ein. a Tasman 
(With apologies to Mr. Gordon Craig.)| The Expert. And why was the plea-| extraordinary. Perhaps the wonderful 

The Expert. Come, let us sit down |sure you derived from them so much | dramatic values in the smell of an orange 
here, on the first page, and talk a while | keener than anything you would have | have never been studied by you ? 
of the Theatre and its art. Or rather I | experienced in an ordinary theatre? I| The Playgoer. I confess that is so. 
will talk, and you will supply leading | will tell ycu. It was because, forthe} Zhe Expert. Intelligent people who 
and, if possible, intelligent interjections. | first time, you were seeing the creation | have really studied the subject know, of 
Tell me, do you know what is the art|of a single intelligence. The puppet course, that the future development of 
of the Theatre ? | playhouse is as yet the only establish-|the drama will lie very largely in. its 

The Playgocr. Yes. /ment in the world where there can be | appeal to senses other than the aural 

The Expert. That is wrong; you jefficient stage direction, because only | sense, and especially to that of smell. 
should have said No. I will therefore! there does the same master-hand in-| Perfume is always actual and arresting, 
tell you about it. First, then, it is| form not only the decor, the music, and| whereas dialogue, as you may have 
necessary that we should get out of|the dialogue, but even the gestures of| noticed, is often tedious. 
our minds all our preconceived notions|the mimes. The great aim of modern} The Playgoer. I am noticing it now. 
on this subject. You may, for example, | theatrical reform therefore should be to| Zhe Expert. Then again, you will 
have heard of the art of the poet or! get rid of the bondage of independence. | doubtless expect that I should say 
dramatist, or of the actor's art, oreven| The Playgoer. I like that! |something about the very helpful work 
(in certain circles) of the great’art of| The Expert. And correctly, of course. | of Prof. Pappenschlaft, whose treatment 
the British Public. Now the art of the | Though all progress towards this ideal | of Snakspearean tragedy (given indumb- 








Theatre is none of these things. | must be gradual, one is glad to acknow- | show on an absolutely dark stage) has 
The Playgoer. What is it, then ? | ledge that in many places a certain| been adopted with such success by the 


The Expert. That is better; I per-| beginning has been made already. For| directorate of the Arts Theatre at Cape 
ceive that we shall make something of | example the performances at the new| Shackleton. So much, therefore, for 
you yet. First and chiefly, the art of | municipal theatre in Lollopopski(which| what has actually been done. And 
the Theatre is the art of Pantomime— | is, as you know, one of the most artistic | now shall I tell you what must be our 
an art that is unfortunately almost | towns in central Poland) are of a signi-| first consideration for the future ? 
extinct among us, save in the exhibi- | ficance for the drama which should not| The Playgoer. No. 
tions of Punch, or those more delicate} be overlooked. One of their greatest} The Expert. Then you have spoilt 
Shows of fantoccioni which you have/| recent successes had for its interpreters | the whole thing. I am very much dis- 
enjoyed in Italian villages. a cast consisting of seven shadows, a' appointed with you. [Exir Expert. 


he 























A SILLY ASS. 

Ir is Chum’s birthday to-morrow, 
and I am going to buy him a little 
whip for a present, with a whistle at 
the end of it. When I next go into 
the country to see him I shall take it 
with me and explain it to him. Two 
days’ firmness would make him quite 
a sensible dog. I have often threatened 
to bégin the treatment on my very 
next visit, but somehow it has. been 
put off; the occasion of his birthday 
offers a last opportunity. 

It is rather absurd, though, to talk of 
birthdays in connection with Chum, 
for he has been no more than three 
months old since we have had him. 
He is a black spaniel who has never 
grown up. He has a beautiful astra- 
chan coat which gleams when the sun 
is on it; but he stands so low in the 
water that the front of it is always 
getting dirty, and his ears and the ends 
of his ,trousers trail in the mud, A 
great authority has told us that he is a 
Cocker of irreproachable birth.’ A still 
greater authority has sworn that he is 
a Sussex. The family is indifferent—it 
only calls him a Silly Ass. Why he 
was christened Chum I don’t know; 
and as he never recognise$ the name it 
doesn’t matter. 

When he first came to stay with us 
I took him a walk round the village. 
I wanted to show him the lie of the 
land: He had never seen the country 
before and was full of interest. He 
trottedinto a cottage garden and came 
back with something to show me. 

“You'll never guess,” he said. 


a chick just out of the egg. 

I smacked his head and took him 
into the cottage to explain. 

“ My dog,” I said, * has eaten one of 
your chickens.” 

Chum nudged me in the ankle and 
grinned. 

“Two of your chickens,” I corrected 
myself, looking at the fresh evidence 
which he had just brought to light. 

“You don’t want me any more?” 
said Chum, as the financial arrange- 
ments proceeded. “Then I ’Il just go 
and find somewhere for these twe.” 
| And he picked them up and trotted 

into the sun. 
| When I came out I was greeted 
effusively. 

“ This is a wonderful day,” he panted 
as he wriggled his body. “I didn’t 
know the country was like this. What 
do we do now?” 

“We go home,” I said; but Chum 
had made a bee line for a small dark 
object in the middle of a field. All his 
instinct told him it was something 
more for the bag, but when he got 
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there he had his first disappointment. 
It was nothing but an old boot. How- 
ever, he was not going to: own him- 
self in the wrong. ‘ He picked it up 
and brought it back.to me in state. 
That was Chum’s last day of freedom. 
He keeps inside the ‘front gate now. 
But he is still a happy dog; there is 
plenty doing in the garden. There 
are beds to walk over, there are 
blaékbirds in the apple-tree to bark at. 
The world is still full of wonderful 
things. -“ Why, only. last Wednes- 
day,” he will tell you, “ the fishmonger 
leff his basket in the drive. There was 
a haddock in it, if you ‘ll believe me, for 
Master’s breakfast, so of course I saved | 
itfor him. I put it on the grass just 
in front of his study window, where | 
he'd be sure to notice it. Bless you, | 
there’s always something to do in this | 
house. One is never idle.” 
Chum has found, however, that his | 
particular mission in life is to purge, 
his master’s garden of all birds. This | 
keeps him busy. As soon as he sees a; 
blackbird on the lawn he is in full ery | 
after it. When he gets to the place. 
and finds the blackbird gone he pre- | 
tends that he was going there anyhow ; | 
he gallops round in circles, rolls over 
once or twice, and then trots back 








| bird?” he says tous. ‘ No, I was just 
taking a little ran—splendid thing for 





again. “ You didn’t really think I was 
such a fool as to try to catch a black- 





the figure.” 
And it is just Chum’s little runs over | 
|the beds which call aloud for firmness | 
|—which, in fact, have inspired my 
birthday present to him. But there is| 


he came to live with us an arrangement | 
| was entered into (so he says) by which | 
one bed was given to him as his own. | 
lTn that bed he could wander at will, | 
|burying bones and biscuits, hunting 
birds. This may have been so, but it is 
a pity that nobody but Chum knows 
definitely which is the bed. 

“Chum, you bounder,” I shout as he 
\is about to wade through the herb- 
aceous border. 

He takes no notice ; he struggles 
through to the other side. But a 
sudden thought strikes him, and he 
pushes his way back again. 

“ Did you call me?” he says, 

“How dare you walk over the 
flowers ?” 

He comes up meekly. 

“T suppose I’ve done something 
wrong,” he says, “but I can’t think 
what.” 

I smack his head for him. He waits 
until he is quite sure I have finished 
and then jumps up with a bark, wipes 
his paws on my trousers and trots into 








the herbaceous border again. 
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Chum!” I ery. 

He sits down in it and looks all round 
him in amazement. 

‘“*Myown bed!” he murmurs. “Gyen 
to me!” 

I don’t know what it is in him wh'ch 
so catches hold of you. His way of 
sitting, a reproachful statue, motionless 
outside the window of whomever he 
wants to come out and play with him 
—until you can bear it no longer, but 
must either go into the garden or draw 
down the blinds for the day; his habit, 
when you are out, of sitting up on his 
back legs and begging you with his 
front paws to come and do something 
—a trick entirely of his own invention, 
for no one would think of teaching him 
anything ; his funny nautical roll when 
he walks, which is nearly a swagger, and 
gives him always the air of having just 
come back from some rather dashing 
adventure ; beyond all this there is still 
something. And whatever it is, it is 
something which every now and then 
compels you to bend down and catch 
hold of his long silky ears, to look into 
his honest eyes and say— . 

“You silly old ass! You dear old 
silly old ass!” A. A. M. 





THE SWISS HOTEL. 
II.—Some Hints For Beaiyners. 
THERE is one question above all others 
which confronts the Englishman on 
his first visit in the winter season to ‘a 
Swiss hotel. He cannot burke it, nor 
is it possible for him to postpone for a 
single day the moment when he faces it. 

The success of his holiday will largely 


“Look!” and he dropped at my feet | this difficulty to overcome first. When | dependupon the attitude which he takes 


up and the policy which he adopts in 
regard to his bed. He is confronted at 
the outset by a large, limp, snow-white 
structure that is practically a cross 
between a bolster and a quilt, and 
reposes serenely on the counterpane. 
It is known, I believe, as a duvet. Its 
capabilities are great. Every man 
must solve for himself the subtle 
ratio that should be established between 
the heater, the bedclothes, and the 
open window in the matter of their 
contribution to the temperature; and 
the conclusions that follow do not pre- 
tend to be more than a rough guide. 
But as for the duvet, my experience is 
that it is best to make no terms with 
it. Far wiser.to dispose of it while 
you can still do so with a dispassionate 
mind, than to grapple with it in the 
exasperation of the morning.. By then 
you may be capable of anything. 
Many have been constrained to crush 
the thing (for it is infinitely com- 
pressible) and jam it wholesale into a 
ewer, and thus present it to the cham- 
bermaid. This is an extreme course, 
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for in the first place she is not to blame, 
and in the second it cannot be released 
without a breach of the ewer. But, 
having disposed of it by some less 
barbarous method and substituted a 
travelling rug and an overcoat, you 
must face the larger problem again. 
To sleep with the heater on and the win- 
dow shut is to suffer partial suffoca- 
tion; with the heater off and the win- 
dow open is to be frozen almost stiff ; 
with the heater off and the window 
shut is to create a sort of cold frowst, 
enormously provocative of thirst. 1 
do not say, however, that a happy 
medium may not be found by diligent 
experiment, with the heater partly on 
and the window partly open. 

Then again you will find beneath the 
pillow a singular little three-cornered 
wedge, so insinuated as to tilt the 
| sleeper slightly with his head up-hill. 
A good place for this is the top of the 
wardrobe. But if you can manage to 
convey it downstairs without discovery 
it makes a capital seat for a bob-sleigh. 

Always provided that you are not 
more than six feet high, you may now 
expect to sleep in peace. 

It is well to have a hot bath on the 
first evening, not entirely on account 
of its own intrinsic propriety, but in 
order that you may steal the towel. 
Those provided in the bedrooms are 
inadequate. But you will do well to 
conceal it, if possible, under lock and 





key, as the chambermaid has seen that 
| done before. 

You will probably find that the chest- 
of-drawers also does duty as a wash- 

|stand. For this reason it is a wise 
precaution to put nothing in the top 
| drawer except your umbrella and mack- 
| intosh, as a good deal of water finds its 
way through. 

Your balcony is very apt to bend a 
little beneath your weight, especially 
when under snow. Do not on that 
account be deterred from using it. 
There is a lot of spring about them, 
and they don’t often give way. 

So much for your bedroom; here 
follow a few words of guidance in regard 
| to the public rooms. Do not imagine 
| that you can escape from the band. 
| Should it drive you to try another hotel 
you will be no better off. 
find there not the same band, but the 
same tunes. They are endemic. 

The blotting-paper should be avoided. 
The table-cloth will genera!ly be found 
more absorbent. 

Make every effort to keep on good 
terms with the concierge and he may 
sometimes allow you to open a window 
inthe lounge. ‘This may prevent 
asphyxiation. 

You will find all the newspapers 
} firmly riveted into a sort of stake. 


_— 








‘to handle. 
| the lift-boy to hold the paper in position 
You will | 
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The Count (who has been Cauimaying the tuils of many high pheasants), ‘‘PARBLEU! IF 


THEY FLIED BACKWARD, WHAT CARNAGE!” 
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This makes them exceedingly difficult 
It is not a bad plan to get 


while you read it. 

Your last an1 most painful duty, be- 
fore leaving for your train, will be to 
get back the deposit paid on arrival for 
the use of your toboggan, which you 
have never seen after the first day—for 
it is customary for every one to help 
himself indiscriminately out of the com- 
mon stock. The process of recovering 
your ten francs is not however so 
troublesome as it seems. For if you 
anticipate any difficulty in altering the 
number on the receipt it is always 








easy enough to alter the number on the 
toboggan. 

If you have taken all the liberties 
suggested above, and expect to return 
the following year to the same hotel, 
it is well on your departure to be 
generous in tips. Should this escape 
your memory, there will always be 
somebody about to remind you of the 
omission. 





The Great Egg Joke. 
**A box ef eggs (contents not yet known) has 
also been received from Mrs. A. V. Doyle (St. 
Mary’s).”- -Luuneeston Examiner. 





MOTTO FOR ESCAPED SPIES: Ex tenebris LUX, 
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Harold. “Dap! HOLD MY COAT; IT’s TIME TO START. Futher. ‘* No, LADY, You D¥ N'L PLAY LN THIS GAME.” 
Harold, *‘Do YOU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT WE'VE “COME ALL THIS WAY ONLY TO LOOK ox?” 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 
(With grateful acknowledgments to “ The 
. Westminster Gazette.’’) 

Mr. Re CMOND is not the first public 
man of eminence to be involved in a 
carriage accident. It is recorded by 
Livy that when HANNIBAL was crossing 
the Alps he was twice overturned ina 
chariot drawn by mules, while Lord 
CLIve was seriously.injured as a child 
owing to the upsetting of his pezam- 
bulator by a runaway horse. CtLive 
lived to conquer India. - The happy 
omen will not 
admirers of the great Irish statesman. 

The gift of a tame wailaby to Lord 
DexmaN, the Governor-General — of 
Australia, is not the first occasion on 
which such presents have been made 
to distinguished administrators. Thus 
it is recorded that when Cicero was 
proconsul of Cilicia the natives of that 
| province testified their appreciation of 
| his services by presenting him with a 
| pair of panthers, which for many years 
formed one of the chief attractions of 
the famous orator’s villa at Tusculum. 
| Diocengs, it is well known, kept a 
pet lizard in his little wooden hut, or 
tub, as it was called by his detractors ; 
and the natives of Newfoundland pre- 
sented SEBASTIAN CasBotT with a learned 
cachalot, as we read in the pages of 
| Mr. Frank BuLien 











A sarreepobdent wT out that Mr. | 
T. W. Rissetx is not the only Member | 
of Parliament who is proficient on the 
penny whistle. Lord PENTLAND, prior 
to sewying as A.D.C. to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of IrELAND, was in great 
request at village readings owing to his 
virtudsity on this humble but effective 
instrument: .. Mr.” Gipson Bow tes, 
again,;is a past ~-master of the 
technique of the bosun’s whistle; but 
this can hardly be called a “ penny’ 
whistle except by a stretch of language, 


‘as the regulation price is, we believe, 
be -Icst on the many | 


Ts. 6d. 


Sir ALrrep Tuomas, whose elevation | 


to the peerage has given the greatest 
satisfaction throughout the Princi- 
pality, is not the first person with the « 
surname of Thomas who has received 
this honour. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Freeman-THomas was re- 
cently created Lord WiLLinGpon. 
is a curious coincidence that in a book 
of confessions Lord WILLINGDON re- 
cently stated that his favourite poets | 
were Alfred Trexxyson and Thomas! 
Moore. 

It cannot have 
our readers that Mr. | Loyvp GEORGE is 
not singular in choosing the Riviera for | 
the scene of his winter holiday. The | 
uncommon mildness of the climate, | 
| conjoined with the natural beauty of 
' the coast, attracts thousands of invalids 


It | 


e escaped the notice of 





land convalescents—happily the Cuan- 
CELLOR .OF. THE EXCHEQUER comes 
under neither of these categories—to 
this enchanting district. The Riviera, 
however, labours under the grave draw- 
back of being liable to earthquakes. 
But these visitations are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence, and even if one 
should happen during his stay we have 
no doubt that Mr. Luoyp GrorGe would 





confront it with his usual buoyant 
optimism, 
THE LAUGH THAT CAME OFF. 


I READ a Sage’s words that stuck 
Fast in my mind. “ ‘Geod folk,”’ 
said he, 
‘To learn to laugh at one’s ill-luck 
Is soundest of philosophy.” 


| But, o— on many a day and night, 
Ill-starred, I fairly tried the thing, 

It never sounded really right, 

| I couldn’t raise the genuine ring. 


| 
I mind the silly cackling sound 
That came the day my bank went 
| ‘broke’ 
| The weird guffaw I wildly found 
When Janet deemed my love a joke. 


But now I know the mirth that lends 
A fitter form of help by half: 

I’ve been to Where the Rainbow E nds, 

| And learnt that mad, hyena laugh. 
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UNITED WE DIFFER. 


Mr. Lroyp Greorce. “VOTES FOR WOMEN! DON’T YOU LISTEN TO MY ESTEEMED 
COLLEAGUE!” 

Mr. Harcourt. “NO VOTES FOR WOMEN! MY ESTEEMED COLLEAGUE IS TALKING 
NONSENSE!” 
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A PERSONALITY. ' _ 


Our telephone number is two double- Oe ee te re Speseonccee Te 






six double-six nine Central. 

Every morning, just after breakfast, 
the little bell rings, and Craikes or I 
take off the receiver and ask it if it is 
there. Every morning, just after break- 
fast, the receiver says that it is, and 
asks us if we are two double-six double- 
six five Central. Every morning, just 
after breakfast, I say, or Craikes says, 
“No,” and there the matter ends for the 
moment. 

I say ‘every morning, just after 
breakfast,” because the intervals when 
this does not happen are so few and 
short as to be negligible. 

We have formed a conclusion about 
Two double-six: double-six five. Some- 
one is in love with him and means to 
go on being in love with him, even 
if they give him the wrong number 
every time. We feel that we have 
heen taken into this someone’s confi- 
dence, and are entitled to know a little | 
more about a love which does not mind 
| being aired at this chilly hour of the} 
morning. Listening, however, more | 
closely, we have been compelled to| 
notice that the voice is not always the | 
same. We are forced to the regrettable | 
conclusion that more than one person 
is in love with Two double-six double- 
six five. The more profoundly are we 
intrigued about a personality which can 
inspire such love at such an hour in 
a variety of hearts. In short, we want 
to know who this Two double-six 
double-six five is. 

“We will,” we said, “ pick him out} - 
from the List of Subscribers.” We| THE NEGLECTED VETERAN. 
examined the first page of this grees Father Tha efally). “Everything going off North! After all —— 

. t U utie reese f uve gx ig 0 FY y Ca 
On it there were a hundred and all these an! F ‘oot to mi uke a tilew hate ‘his very aoa? ir it pues for "their bonsthy 


sixty-eight numbers, and two double- | | Atlases and Ge ography, hanged if I wouldn't have a try to burst my banks and get there 
six double-six five Central was not one’ myself! Might have a chance of a job then.” 


of them. We also found, by looking | 
hurriedly forward, that there are seven of H.M.S. Buzzard, Esquire, is one} double-six double-six five will become 
hundred and twenty-nine more pages, | double - three double - eight Central. | the most notorious as well as the best 


each containing the same amount of | That i is not the worm that these early | loved man in London. 


: ji 
Bes sore 


















numbers. ‘ We will not,” we said, “pick | birds are after. | No, we have thought of that. To 
him out from the List of Subscribers.” | We want to find out who Twodouble-| avoid the risk of being dragged into 


Last week we got a little clue. A | six double-cix five Centralis. How shall | any more of his affairs we, Two 
voice asked us suddenly “if we made | we do it? Without waiting for your|double-six double-six nine, shall have 


plum puddings?” The voice did not} answer, we have formed a plan. | discontinued our subscription to and 





actually mention two double-six double- Weare 2 going quietly up to our instru-| severed our connection with the Tele- 
six five, but it was a case of the same|ment to remove the ear-trumpet. In phone by = time this article appears 
old mistake, we had no doubt. Plum | answer to the customary official enquiry, |in print. e do not want to have to 
puddings are not, we were bound to| we shall say: “Give us two double-six| interview al ‘the new-found friends, as 
admit, consistent with our theory of | | double-six five Central, please.” | well as all the old-time lovers, of Two 
passion, but a theory must go by the| Later a voice will say: “Hullo!” | double-six double-six five. 

board when it collides with cold fact.| ‘ Who are you?” we shall ask. 

Here note in passing that we, Two| Ten to one the answer willbe: “Two! From the handbill of an entertain- 
double-six double-six nine, live at the | double-six double-six five Central.” ;ment at Washford Pyne :— 
Embankment end of the Temple. Our| ‘“ Yes, but who else?” we shall ask. | ‘* ENTERTAINMENT AND Dance - 64. 
next-door neighbour is (remember the} We shall then learn the worst; but’ To Danck AWONE + + = 4d.” 





plum puddings) H.M.S. Buzzard. Put | we shall not tell the public. The| Fair Dancer (to over-strenuous partner). | 
two and two together, and you will find | public must find out for itself, one by |‘ Here’s fourpence; do you mind danc- 
that there is nothing init. The number|one, in the same way. Thus Twoling alone?” 


















































































| I cannot hope to guess. 
| spasm of attraction draws him to her 


| ment 


| cathedral, always a cathedral. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Mrracre.” 

THE arena of Olympia makes an ad- 
mirable stage for a Royal Horse Show 
or the crowded interior of a cathedral, 
but for a single actor it is perhaps 
a little roomy.’ Thus, in The Miracle, 
it needs a circle of limelight (thrown 
upon her from a hanging platform in 


the roof) to enable The Knight, stationed | 
| outside the great West doors, to locate | express your feelings with perfect clarity | Nun.’ I should add that his satanic 


‘cumstances the convention of dumb- 
show. An_ uproarious 


tough thing to swallow. Apart from 
the reading of the service the only re- 
marks uttered during the evening were 
“Oh!” and “ Witch!” It would seem 
that there is no recognised gesture to 





banquet of 
brigands, where there was no buzz of 
conversation and no audible jests to 
provoke the ribald laughter, was a} with another. M. .Srrecaann, friend 


It was less easy to accept in all cir- | with the erying of lost souls had some- 


thing to do with it.-.But-it-does not 
explain. why. it .should have ~ been 
necessary for. this... Mephistopheles 
Spielmann (no connection, by the way, 


| 
| 
| 


and biographer of Mr. Punch). to 
\adopt -the -grotesque motions of a 
dwarf, and wriggle about with his legs 
| doubled up, or why these gymnastics 


‘should have had any attraction for The 


the object of his passion; but how he| when you imagine yourself to be a/| pipe threw off an astounding variety of 


| contrives to set a precise value on her 


charms without the aid of field-glasses, 
And when a 


side he has to cover something under 
a furlong before he can fold her in his 
steely arms. Nor was I surprised that 


| the effort of carrying her out along this 


tedious track made him impotent to 
mount his charger at the first attempt. 

An equal distance, in the other half 
of the cathedral, had to be negotiated 
whenever the nuns were sent for to 
witness any miracle that occurred in 
the centre. _I never remember to have 
seen so strong a body of religieuses 
executing so lengthy a movement at 
the double. It was a little unfortunate 
that they should all have been required 
to recognise the miracle at the same 
moment, the rear contingent taking 


' their time from the screams of the 
| vanguard. 


A grave difficulty for the manage- 
lay in the impossibility of 
disturbing the original scene. Once a 
The 
strangest things had to go on inside it. 
I have assisted at some remarkably 
secular demonstrations in the church 
of the dra Coeli in Rome on the 
occasion of the Festivity of the Santiss- 
imo Bambino, but never anything like 
the goings-on in this place of worship 
at Addison Road. There were murders 
and violent elopements (done in defiance 
of the laws of sanctuary); there were 
feasts, and a sort of Lady Godiva 
entertainment, and returns from the 
chase or the battle, and other episodes 
most unusual in the interior of a sacred 
edifice. From the simple expedient of 
pushing three trees and a grass mound 


| through the cathedral doors and a few 


yards up the nave (‘“* Movable Mountain 


| by Rudolph Dworsky,” as my pro- 


gramme, anxious to give credit where 
credit is due, informs me) we were to 
gather symbolically that the outdoor 
life of the world at large was before us ; 


but this did not quite suit the case of | 


the nuptial couch, which was thus 


| exposed to all the winds of heaven, or | 


of the Inquisition chamber, where the 
proceedings went on under hypaethral 


| conditions. 


| victim of the Black Art. 

But, to do justice to a remarkable per- 
formance, there was never any resort to 
those traditional pantomimics which I 
always regard with ignorant abhorrence. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGIIT. 
(Long-distance range.) 
Mile. TrounANnowa. 
Mr. Dovetas PAYNE. 





| The Nun eee 
| The Knight (marked in 


| the picture witha x) 


|The gestures of Mile. TrounaNowa as 
The Nun, if they were sometimes need- 
ilessly iterated in order to give the 
|music time to catch up, always con- 
iveyed her meaning with a perfectly 
natural and human directness ; and the 
}sense of space which might well have 
tempted her away from a right dramatic 
| restraint never seemed to give her any 
| trouble. 

| Many miracles were performed, but 


| the best marvel of all was the statuesque | 


|beauty of Mme. Marra Carmi as the 
| Borricetti Madonna, and the gracious 
dignity of her movements when she 
came to life. The third protagonist, 


The Spielmann (Herr Max PALLEN- | 


BERG), I cannot praise with equal 
confidence. Why the Devil should 
here be represented as a piper I do 
not venture to say, though 1 assume 
| that the association (common in Ger- 
man legends) of the music of the pipe 


noises, including the strains of a full 
brass orchestra. . 
| . And this brings me to M. Huwrer- 
pINCK’s music.- The largeness* of the 
cosmic theme was perhaps hardly suited 
to_his particular’ type of genius. One 
obvious error of judgment .was -his 
adaptation of a certain familiar hynin- 
‘tune. Writing for an English audience 
| he should have’ considered whether the 
homely words which this air was beutid 
| to suggest to us were appropriate for a 
congregation thrilled by the spectacle 
of the Madonna incarnate. — 

|- Po speak-ofithe pageant. as a whole, 
Professor RemHarpt’s” achiévement 
was a great triumph over difficulties 
that must have broken the heart of a 
less courageous impresario. His. dis- 
position’ of single ‘figures; designed for 
the broad effects that so vast a stage 
demanded, was a thing to wonder at no 
less than his marshalling of the huge 
crowds. The cathedral scenes, where 
silence was natural and proper, were 
far the most appealing. As forthe rest, 
those who have made a previous study 
of the argument will look in vain for 
any very lurid episodes in the downward 
career of The Nun. Her dancing on the 
banquet-table was of the most perfunc- 
tory, and must have been a sad blow for 
the retainers of the marauding noble- 
man. Even in the early stages of her 
| passionate progress she never gave me 
| the impression that she was having the 
time of her life. Iam certain that there 
should have been, at the first, a stronger 
note of joyousness in the new life of love 
jand freedom, to serve as a contrast 
| both to the cloistral restraint that went 
before, and the bitter disillusionment 
that was to follow. But the horrors 
began from the very start. Her earthly 
Paradise seemed all snake. O. 5. 








* AcTIVE, elderly W.H., give L.W. exch. f. 
room, small w., Christian cpl. Me., Q.V.M., 
P. 0.” —Sydney Morning Herald, 





| The only comment we can think of is 
| K.C.M.G.” 





‘The length of horse used by the brigade 
was 29,300 yards.” —Birmingham Daily Mail. 


| It sounds more like a dachshund. 
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| TO HENRY, ON GETTING INTO “‘WHO’S WHO.” 
APpoTHEOsis—isn’t that the word ? 
Well, well, whatever be the actual standing, 


Godly or demi-godly, that’s conferred 
On those who ’ve climbed to Glory’s topmost landing, 


| Henry, I’m truly bucked to see that you 


Are now a “ Who.” 


I wonder if the tint of modest shame 
Leapt from those scarlét covers to your bzows and 
If it upset you when you found your name 
Among this season’s Four-and-twenty Thousand ; 
Or did you, loth to hold yourself aloof, 
Correct a proof ? 
"Twas in the process of an idle search 
That first I came on you in all your dignity, 
Preceded by a pillar of the Church 
(A blameless bishop of extreme benignity), 
And followed by a baron whose career 
Is writ in beer. : 
Your claim to honour boasts a firmer base : 
I glowed with loving pride on learning that you 
Lately presented to your native place 
A park, a mission-ha!l, a Royal statue, 
And (this, I'll wager, fairly made them jump 
For joy) a pump. 
The casual reader of the volume might, 
Seeing your deeds so blazoned forth in print, arrest 











His gaze, and note that in the coming fight 
You ’re picked to champion your Party’s interest, 
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Ederly Season-Ticket Holder, ‘‘No, 1 DON’? LIKE THE WINDOWS OPEN, BECAUSE I DON’ LIKE DRAUGHTS. WHEN YOU ’RE YOUNG 
IT’S ALL RIGHT, BUT WHEN YOU ’RE PAST FIFTY YOU ’VE GOT TO BE CAREFUL: 
WHEN You’RE younG. THAT’s HOW I CATCH MOST OF MY COLDS—DOING THINGS WITH IMPUNITY.” 






ONDON CHARIVART. 





YoU CAN’T DO THINGS WITH IMPUNITY LIKE YOU CAN 





And, adding two and two, meanly contrive 
To make it five. 

But we who know you, we, my dear old chap, 

Who've joined your clubs and shared your recreations 
(‘‘ Fishing, lawn-tennis, golf and ha’penny nap”), 

And loyally perused your publications 
(Tariffs in Timbuctoo, Pure Politics 
And Parlour Tricks)— 


We would not doubt your motives ; nor would we, 
Slighting the claims of History, dispute your 
Right to a place among the company 
Of England’s supermen. So in the future, 
Whatever you achieve, don’t keep it back 
From Messrs. Buack. 





| The Honble. J. L. Jenkins, Vice-President of the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, read the following short address of loyal welcome 
land devotion to Their Imperial Majesties on beha!f of British India. 
| Take in A The King-Emperor acknowledged the address.” 

Durbar Bulletin. 
|For loyalty, devotion and especially brevity the Vicr- 
| PRESIDENT’s address would be hard to beat. 





Things that we Take on Trust.—I. 

| ‘If it should be a fine night the moon will appear larger than usual. 
The difference will be very small, so small that no eye will be able to 
| recognise it.”— Manchester Evening News, 





According to The Daily Express a Lancashire cotton 
operative said recently: “ I strongly deprecate the coercive 
tactics of organised labour.” This must be the Lancashire 
dialect, of which we have so often heard. 
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THE GREAT NAME. | 


ALBANIAN MOUNTAIN-DEW MIXTURE. ! 
GROWN IN TIPPERARY. | 
Ferruginous. | 
Antiseptic. 
Hypnotic. 
Alleviates the anguish of literary 
composition. 
Appreciated by canaries. 
Makes a perfect omelette. 
Mr. Anxoip Bennett writes: ‘* Ll never use 
any other in my clayhanger pipes.” 


SMILER’S HOME-MADE JAMS, 
Rich AND REFRESHING, 
BUT 





PUNCH, OR THE LONDON _CHARIVARL. 


NEW KNIGHT'S PILLS. 
Wortu an Awrvt Lor a Box. 
The Busy Man's Pills. 
The Busy Woman's Pills. 
Everybody's Pills. 
Ask for New Knight's and see 
that you get them. 
Mr. Arnoup BEeNNetr writes: 
sterling pills.’ 


** These ave 


WHOLE-MEAL BREAD. 
Every Srick A WHOLE MEAL, 
Nothing Like It. 

Better than The Standard'’s Daily 
Meal Bread. 

Better than The Daily Meal’s 
Standard Bread. 





SuiTaBLE TO SMALL INCOMES. 
A perfect substitute for Dripping. 
Combining the flavour 
of 
Cocaine and Acetyline. 

Mr. A: Nop BENNETT sings : 


A life without the jams of Smiler 
Explains the rising of War Tyrer. 


THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
THE BEST PIECE OF SEA-WATER 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Patronise this Channel when 
visiting the Continent. 
Blue, deep and invigorating. 


Mr. AnNotp Benxnetr writes: ‘‘1 make a 


| point of crossing the English Channel whenever 


I go to Paris.’ 





THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW, 
Once 216; Now 1/-. 
Mark the Difference. 

Every time you buy it you save 16. 

Every time you don’t buy it you 
save only 1/-. 

Edited by The Funniest Man in 
London. 

Read, ‘* We come down to a Shilling” 
in the Current Number and split 
your sides, 

Adult 


(-reece 


Anxoup BeNNetr savs: “* The Great 
Review’ is a better review than either 
or Rome ever had.” 


SUDLESS SOAP. 

What is more horrible than to 
have one’s eyes full of suds ?— 
Nothing. 

Sudless Soap completely does away 

with this vexation. 

As used on the Sud express trains. 

The ordinary Cake of much- 
advertised Soap has 120 washes 
in it. 

As there is no waste a Cake 
of Sudless Soap contains 400 
washes. 

Mr. ARNOLD ** Sudless 

Soap for me.” 


BENNETY writes: 





| 
| 
{ 


The Only Thorough Bread. 
Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says; ‘‘I write my 
novels on Whole Meal.” 


BREITSTEIN’S PIANOS. 

Tae Loupest 1N THE Wor p. 

« Any noise annoys an oyster,” 
but a Breitstein puts him to 
sleep. 

Endorsed by Jack JOHNSON, 

Sir Joserx Brecuam and 
Dr. CiirrorD. 
| Mr. ArNoLp BENNETT writes: ‘I prefer a 
Breitstein even to a Sarah Grand.” 
THE DOWAGER CHINA TEA. 
| THe Pauest in THE Market, 
| Fragrant and Fortifying. 
Indistinguishable from Cocoa. 
Reminiscent of Coffee. 
| Can be made in a Kettle. 
| 








Mr. Anxoup BENNetrT writes: ‘It can be 


drunk with impunity at all hours,” 





{ 
THE ADVANCE OF THE FOOT- 
| GUARDS. 
| [‘‘ Last year, as indeed is proper for a Coro- 
| nation Year, was not one of violent events in 
the Londoner's life.” —Prorincial Paper.) 
| AND shall the fury pass unnoticed 
That fledged the feet of democrats, 
; From Highgate’s citadel remotest 
To Kennington, the bourne of bats— 
The wonder of last year, the wave 
of spats ? 


| All shyly, like the early primrose, 
They started few and far between; 

| To-day the shops are full of trim rows, 
The suburbs glory in the sheen 


times seen 
| A tube compartment fairly blossom 
fawn, 


To my bare boot-tops, 
room spawn. 








And Christabel and Amaryllis 
Have made their ankles twice as 
stout 
With ornamental sheaths, the sillies, 
And men and maidens walk about 
Looking like ptarmigans attacked by 
gout, 


And I who sing, O cruel fashion, 
O charmer with the iron will, 
I too have felt the flame, the passion ; 
I’ve worn them, and I wear them 
still; 
Look at these twain—I call them 
Charles and Bill. 


These are my most exotic couple, 
There are no lovelier spats than these ; 
What art it takes to keep them supple 
I know not, but they roost at ease 
All night upon their own peculiar 
trees, 


Then say not that the year was quiet, 
The poor dim year that lies at rest, 
When fancy hock-wear held such riot 
And every shoe was chicly dressed 
In hoods (but Charles and William 
were the best). Kvor. 





A NEW CALENDAR. 


Tar reason I have embarked upon 
the business here described is this. 

Twelve months ago a friend pre- 
sented me with a “ Tennyson” Calen- 
dar for 1911, and, leaving the Insurance 
Bill out of the question, few things 
have been more thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. You know, doubtless, the 
kind of thing I mean. One tears off a 
sheet each morning, and in addition to 
being confronted by the date in large 
type, the time of rising and setting of 
the sun, and the state of the moon, one 
is given a quotation from the works 
of the late Laureate. It is the last- 
named feature which has goaded me 
into action. The diabolical perversity 
of my Calendar in this particular has 
been almost incredible. 

It is not pleasant, for example, on 
one of those mornings which some of 
us know so well, when the mirror 





And tripped my anxious way across ‘em, 
And known that every eye wasdrawn|since realised that this is not so. 
void of tes emmys are suffering in the same 


points out with brutal emphasis that 
you are fast becoming middle-aged, bald 
jand dyspeptic, to be told, “ Lo! ever 
ithus thou growest beautiful.” It is 
|sarcasm in the worst possible taste. 
| How disheartening, too, to read on one’s 


Of gaitered ankles; I haye some-/ birthday the words, “ Day, mark’d as 


| with some hideous crime.” An inci- 
| dent like this destroys one’s self-respect. 
| One goes about with the furtive air of 


With buff and grey and brown and | a cat that has stolen the fish. 


| At first I imagined I must be 
peculiarly unfortunate, but I have long 


way, and this vast amount of unnecess- 





[January 10, 1912. 
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ary human distress cannot fail to re- 
act adversely upon the efficiency of the 
nation. It must be abolished. The 
only way is to revolutionise the system 
of compiling Poetical Calendars, and 
this is what I claim to have done. 
Orders may be sent now. Write 
plainly and state your occupation or 
principal pursuit. The price will 
naturally be a little higher than you 
have been accustomed to pay, since 
you are getting a better line of goods. 

" Let me describe my method to you. 
In the first place I soon discovered 
that the danger lies in what may be 
termed Commonplace Days, days which 
are not of generalinterest. On Saints’ 
Days, Festivals, Anniversaries, All 
Fools’ Day, and so on, the present 
type of Calendar usually manages to 
rise, though often in a very inadequate 
way, to the occasion. Even the idiot 
who produced my 1911 Calendar was 
capable of admonishing wild bells to 
ring on December 31st. 

The problem I had to face with these 
Commonplace Days was to find quota- 
tions which under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances could give offence to the 
reader. Nay more, my ambition was 
to set before him lines of a stimulating 
and inspiring nature. After long 
cogitation I decided upon two steps. 
[ discarded the absurd tradition of 
selecting excerpts from a single poet 
and drew freely from all the best 
writers, and I adopted a new scheme 
of classification. Instead of the 
* Keats Calendar,” the “ Burns Cal- 
endar,” the ‘‘SHAKSPEARE Calendar,” 
etc., | shall issue the “ Dukes’ Calen- 
dar,” the **Cabmen’s Calendar,” the 
“ Golfers’ Calendar,” and so on. You 
see the idea ? 

Thus, if you are a Militant Suffra- 
gette, you will find examples of this 
character :— 

**To him, brave lass ! 
Seratch out his eyes, and on his blanchéd cheeks ; 
Set the fierce print of thy ensanguin’d nails.” 
Shakspe wre. 
“Then angry cries arose from all, 

‘Cast out the woman from the hall!’ 

But though the henchmen toiled apace 

They could not drag her from the place ; 

Full loud the chains which bound her creaked, 
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And louder yet the woman shrieked.”—Seo’t. 
“T vecall 
The swift assault, the scramble and the sere uns, | 
And all the avalanche of hurtling stones.” 

Tennyson, 

the depths of some cool-shadowed cell!” | 

Keats. | 

- ** A harde stoon she cast 
Upon a wyndow thikke, and in prisoun 

She roamith to and fro and up and doun.” 

Chaucer, 


“0 for 


Or you may be a Butcher. Very 
well, then— 
*-The marvel and magic of mutton, 
The lure and the lustre of lamb.” 





Swtphurive, 
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“WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN, MY DEAR? 
**T was cominc, Mumay, onty I mer A worm!” 
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I CALLED YOU SOME TIME AGo.” 








* What's i’ the sausage ? 
Man in his sanguine youth nor in his cross age 
Cannot discover. Yet we know it pleasant.” 
Browning. 
**Then, butcher, take thy chopper up, 
And cleave the joint in twain.” 
Cowper, 
** Puir, silly, unsuspecting beastie, 

The heart that thrabs within thy breastie 

Shall sune be taken fra’ thy chestie, 

And thrab nae mair.” 
Burns, 
**He drives like Jehu in his chariot fleet, 

Urges his horse and speeds along the street.” 

ope, 

I leave these few examples to speak 
for themselves. They are more eloquent 
than I. 

If the public supports me, as I 
anticipate, I hope next year to go a 
step further and produce the “ Private 
Calendar.” In addition to the features 
already described, this will contain suit- 
able quotations for any dates of per- 
sonal note with which the customer 


jcares to supply me. On the com- 
pletion of another year of service at the 
office, for instance, he might read :— 





**T count it as no common day 
The which, if Fortune wills it, may 
Procure for service true and sage 
A modest increment of wage.” 
Wordsrrorth, 
|_ On the day when he pays his Life 
Insurance Premium :— 
**O separation which is deplorable and most 
unpleasant— t'1e separation from money ! 
The paying out of cash from a purse not too 
well lined. Dammable nuisance ! 
Allons, all is for the best.”—Walt Whitman. 
On the anniversary of his wedding :— 
** This is my marriage day.”—Ben Jonson. 
| You are probably amazed at the 
; extraordinary aptness and propriety of 
my quotations, and are wondering how 
‘I have contrived to bring the work of 
| selection to such a fine art. That, 
however, is my secret, which you can 
scarcely expect me to give away. 




















_ PUNCH, 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

NEVER swap souls when you are crossing the river Styx. | 
That, I take it, is the moral of Mr. Barry Patn’s story, 
An Exchange of Souls (EVELEIGH Nasu). It supplies, better 
than most of its type, the craving of the magazine public 
for tales of the laboratory type. Month after month I come 
across variations of the same old theme of the scientist in 
his workshop trying to create or prolong or do something 
else with life which is contrary to nature. Sometimes I 
read them partly out of morbid curiosity, partly with a 
faint hope of discovering a new l’rankenstein. Mr. Barry 
Pa1n’s attempt is ingenious, but it leaves me lukewarm and 
Mrs. SHELLEY supreme. She was content to make J’ranken- 
stein create a soulless body. 
further. 


Mr. Barry Pain goes a step | 
But playing with naked souls is dangerous work, | drawbacks to the Labrador are the mosquitoes, which slowly | 


OR THE LONDON CHARIV ARI. 


‘drive in a nail or kill a willow-grouse. 


{January 10, 1913. 





In Mr. He SKETH PRICHARD’s account of his expedition 
from the Atlantic coast to the George River—Through 


| Trackless Labrador (HEINEMANN)—he is careful not to 


glorify the exploits of himself and of his companion, Mr. 
G. M. Gatnorne-Harpy, and his modesty as a writer is 
only equalled by his humanity and tact as an explorer. He 
does not start out with a lust for the slaughter of big game, 
nor with a desire to dot the map with Hesketh creeks and 
Prichard mountains, and he does treat the natives of the 
countries which he explores with the courtesy due from a 
visitor to his hosts. Among the inhabitants of the Labrador, 
I select for mention the Eskimo drivers, who can, with their 
short-handled whips and a turn of their wrists, flick a fly, 
If Mr. Pricwarp 
could only inspire these men with his own love of cricket, 
what Rangis might be produced in this land! The chief 





as the man and woman who were the vile bodies of his! ‘eat you up, and the huskies, which want to munch you at | 


experiments found out at the cost of their lives. 


The | sight ; but the second of these will be removed if Dr. Grev- | 








book, like every- -——— 
thing that he writes, | 
shows a sympathetic 
understanding _of | 
human nature and | 
the world. But 1) 
prefer him when he | 
describes the joys | 
and the ills that| 
we have, instead of | 
flying to others that | 
we know not of. | 


He i 
jf Mild 


I fancy that the | 
binders must have | 
been more impatient 
over the occasional 
longueursof The Free 
Marriage (STANLEY 
Pavut) than I was! 
myself; because, just | 
as I was getting 
mildly yore: 
they decided that I 
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BURGLAR RECEIVES A SHOCK TO HIS NERVOUS SYSTEM WHILE VISITING THE HOUSE OF 
Mr. SNUBLEY, WHO HAS BEEN TRYING THE NEW MACHINE FOR IMPROVING THE SHAPE OF 
(‘‘C4N BE WORN DURING SLEEP” — 


FELL carries out his 
proposal to sub- 
\stitute reindeer. 
A chapter called “ A 
| Comparison of Play- 
grounds,” another 
(on fishing by Mr. 
Harpy, a beautiful 
frontispiece by Lady 


ha we 


4 dh Las Hi 
| 


| graphs add charm 
si js a book which both 
i qe bie Aa I i | in manner and mat- 
Phill SER A ty ter is worthy 
Wty Vasccmioah: hi Way Wy) png tae unqualified _ praise. 
y ; i 4 4 |1t contains, I should 
add, a valuable 
account of the splen- 
did work done by the 
Moravian Mission. 





Having been told 
that The Roll of the 
Seasons (SwiFtT) was 





See ApvrTs.) 





had better skip forty ‘ 


pages; and when they subsequently so far relented as to;a “nature book,” 


of | 


| HELEN GRAHAM, and | 
a number of photo- 





a term that might apply either to the | 


give some of them a place towards the end of the book, ! animal or vegetable world, I was still a little startled to | 
I felt it difficult to recapture my first fine careless belief in| find that the title of one of Mr. G. G. Desaonp’s chapters 


the reality of the tale. 
much ; 


Not that it really mattered very | was Wild Greenhouses. 
because what happens to the hero and heroine of| the scenes my imagination had conjured up—nothing about 


Of course there was nothing in it of 


The Free Marriage is exactly what you can be perfectly | ‘tracking the deadly conservatories of Rangoon to their lair 


certain will happen, so soon as you have read the first} 
chapter. They decide that their union, though legal, shall 
be that of two independent comrades, each at liberty to 


accept any chance by which his or her own career may be | 


benetited. That is how Margery describes the situation to 
a rather perplexed and scandalised Aunt Broadwood on the 
third page. And on the last: “‘I think, Dick,’ she said, 
‘we haven’t been living enough for one another.’ He 
caught his breath on a sob, and took her in his arms.” 
Curtain. The dear old modern story, in short. Of course 
a lot of things happen between whiles, some of which, 
especially the incidents of life in a big newspaper office, 


Mr. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN handles with interest and know- 
ledge. Sometimes the phrasing struck me as not exactly 


happy (I don’t, for example, like a man to catch his breath 
‘on things); but, this apart, and making due allowance for 
the involuntary hiatus mentioned above, I can honestly 
call The Free “Mariage a pleasant and wholly harmless 
entertainment. 





in the jungle. The wild greenhouses that Mr, Deswoxp 
meant are those sheltered spots in which nature becomes 
her own forcer, and helps forward the tender growths of 
spring. About these, and fifty other kindred topics, the 
author discourses in this collection of short papers, many 
of which I remember pleasantly as having brought a breath 
of country fragrance into the somewhat heated pages of 
The Nation. In their collected form, these essays ought 
to make countless friends. Impossible to say which article 
is the most charming, because the sympathy and know- 


ledge of the writer can invest any subject, the most | 


apparently commonplace, with interest. But I must 
select for special praise one chapter, on “The Spring 
Summer of the Alps,’ which to those who know and love 
the Overlands in early June will be redolent of delightful 
memories. And the enthusiasm with which Mr. Desmonp 
treats of such topics as wasps and vipers, and the best 
plaees to find them (as if anyone wanted to!), has left 
me respectfully marvelling. 
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